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trative duties more and more interfered with his
own writing. By way of compensation he found
solace in directing the research of scores of
graduate students, and, being unmarried, he was
unusually liberal of his time in conferences with
both students and colleagues, many of whom be-
came and continued his warm friends.

From 1902 to 1912 Ames was chairman of
the American Historical Association's public ar-
chives commission and director of its publica-
tions, contributing much to the effort to preserve
the archives of states of the Union. His annual
reports published by the association afford ex-
cellent evidence, not only of his own industry and
scholarship, but of the able direction he gave to
this pioneering enterprise of American scholar-
ship for the conservation and use of archival
records. He was president of the Pennsylvania
Federation of Historical Societies, 1912; presi-
dent of the Middle States and Maryland Asso-
ciation of History Teachers, 1909-10; chairman
of the committee on international relations of the
American Council on Education, 1919-24; gov-
ernor general, Order of Founders and Patriots
of America, 1919-21, and an active member of
several other historical and patriotic societies. In
addition to the works already mentioned, he
published Outline of Lectures on American Po-
litical and Institutional History during the Colo-
nial and Revolutionary Periods (1898 and later
editions), and with Winfred Trexler Root, Syl-
labus of American- Colonial History (1912). He
died in Philadelphia, after having suffered a
stroke.

[Sources include: Memorial: Herman Vandenburg
Ames (1936), ed. by E. P. Cheyney and R. F. Nichols;
the Pa. Gazette, Feb. 15, 1935; Am. Hist. Rcv.f Apr.
1935 ; Phila. Inquirer, Feb. 8, 1935 ; and papers in the
possession of Miss Ella Ames, Phila., Pa. There is a
portrait of Ames by R. K. Fletcher at the Univ. of Pa.]
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ANDREWS, ISRAEL DeWOLF (d. Feb.

17,1871), consul, lobbyist, and chief promoter of
the Canadian-American trade reciprocity treaty
of 1854, was born of Nova Scotian parents, Is-
rael and Elizabeth, either in Campobello, New
Brunswick, or in nearby Eastport, Me., prob-
ably in 1813, although his death certificate indi-
cates 1820. His paternal grandfather had emi-
grated from Danvers, Mass., in 1738 and mar-
ried Elizabeth DeWolf, for whose family it is
claimed Wolfville, Nova Scotia, was named.

Andrews is remembered only for his energetic
efforts to secure closer trade relations between
the United States and the British provinces, then
separate but now federated as Canada. Of his
life before 1849 and after 1856 almost nothing is
known. He was serving as American consul in

New Brunswick when in 1849 Secretary of State
John Clayton appointed him a special agent to
gather statistical information concerning the com-
merce of all British North America. The St.
Lawrence River provinces were at the time suf-
fering from an acute depression caused in part
by the repeal of those British trade and naviga-
tion laws which gave preference to colonial en-
terprise. Canadian exporters, facing a perma-
nent loss in the British market, sought greater
access to the American. As special agent, An-
drews traveled extensively, assembled data for
an exhaustive report, and established contact in
both countries with those whose interests would
be served by reciprocity. He remained in the
service of the American government and in 1851-
52 prepared two further reports, one on Cana-
dian trade, and one on the navigation and com-
merce of the St. John River. Despite his official
position, Andrews acted freely as a self-appointed
promoter of reciprocity. Shuttling back and forth
across the border, he solicited the support of
chambers of commerce, arranged the publication
of sympathetic articles in the press, and sought
to neutralize or convert the opposition. From the
Canadian government he secured secret support
and as early as 1850 approached the British min-
ister in Washington with a long memorandum
and a request for funds to be spent in liquidating
American opposition.
Andrews was the first to suggest a deal by
which the United States would open its markets
to Canadian products and secure in exchange
privileges in the inshore fisheries of Nova Scotia
and New Brunswick. This proposal met with
ready support in the St. Lawrence provinces, but
in the maritime country, where protection of the
fisheries was a fixed principle of public policy,
determined opposition arose. Andrews's greatest
achievement was the dispersion of this opposi-
tion by skilful and apparently unscrupulous lob-
bying among editors and legislators in Nova
Scotia and New Brunswick. Sent thither by
President Pierce in September 1853, ne was pro-
vided with funds by the American and Canadian
governments, and also, it appears, though not
certainly, by the British. His accounts detail
frankly an open-handed purchase of votes and
editorial support. His work was fruitful, and
when this obstacle was surmounted Andrews
transferred the scene of operations to Washing-
ton, where the treaty was about to come before
the Senate. By generous entertainment and per-
haps even by persuasive argument he allayed the
fears of Southern senators who professed to be-
lieve that reciprocity presaged annexation of a
large free and abolitionist territory.